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NOTES any REMARKS, 
ON THE 


Sumnary of Fucts relative to American Sheep, by a Far- 
mrof Pennsylvania. Transmitted to the English Board 
of Agriculture, by Genera WasHIncTon, in 1794. 

BY M&S. CUSTIS. 

(a) The Persian Sheep were imported direct from the 
Fast Indies, and a Ram and Ewe presented to General 
Washington, either by Colonel O’Donnel, or Mr. Bar- 
ry. At the sale of the General’s Stock in 1802, Mr. 
Custis purchased the imported ram for the sum of ‘ten 
pounds, a sum in those days deemed the effect of mad- 
ness or folly.—In these days Eleven Hundred and fifty 
Dollars have been given fora Ram, and the sum deem- 
ed the result of wisdom and patriotism. 

The imported Persian had tupped at Mount Vernon, 
but a short time previous to his sale, but his get had won- 
derfully improved the form and greatly increased the 
length of staple in the Mount Vernon flocks, and altho’ 
the mutton at that hospitable board was always much 
esteemed, its delicacy and flavor was greatly increased 
by the Persian admixture. 

The Persian are a Sheep of fine constitution, and pos- 
sess the admirable requisites of short legs, and round 
bodies, and a!tho’ the wool is harsh in fibre, it forms an 
excellent foundation for long wooled stock. The Ari- 
ington long-wooled, founded on this race, have had 
their staple much meliorated by the introduction of 
finer wooled crosses, and the length at the same time 
retained in sufficient degree. The very superior flocks 
of Mr. Foote, and Mr. Meade of Frederick, bred from 
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the Arlington long wooled, still trace their origin to the 
imported Persian, altho’ the latter flock reccived .an es. 
sential benefit from the improved or Bakewell cross 
upon the long wooled. 


- The general race of Sheep in the Southern Country, 
previous to the introduction of the Persian, were re- 
markable for a short, knotty, and cotton like appearance 
of wool, hardly enough to keep the animal itself com- 
fortable, and hardiy any to spare to the farmer's use in 
any season. The Persian greatly increased the lengtly 
of staple—gave avery superior form to this degenerate 
race. The flocks upon the estate of Mr. Custis in New 
Kent, were of the old race of the country, as just re- 
marked, till 1806, wool 2 or 3inches long, and sparingly 
scattered upon a very spare and gaunt frame; since this 
period the flocks have become a fine long wooled race, 
and much admired both for wool and appearance. 


_. The imported Persian Ewe died a few years. since at 
Arlington. A thorough bred Ram was sent from Ar} 
ington to the estate of George Calvert, Esq. of Rivers. 
dale, near Bladensburg, and was the only one bred from 
the imported stock. Mr. Calvert sheared a very fine 
Lainb, of the long wooled race, a year since, probably 
derived from his Persian. It is presumed that some of 
the Persian race are still exiSting about the estate of Col. 
O’Donnel, near Baltimore, and if so, they are well worth 
the attention of long-wool breeders. 

(b) The average weight of Sheep, to the South is very 
similar, from 40 to 60 Ibs. neat—-100 is a large mutton ° 
south of the Susquehannah, altho’ in a few instances, 
they have been found of still greater weights. Sinith’s 
Island wethers are quoted at 60 lbs. neat. These sheep 
being children of our soil and clime, may be considered 
as a fair average for the best pastures of the South— 

The price of Sheep in Virginia, may be rated at from 
one to twodollars per head for Lambs, from two to 
three for grown Sheep when poor, and from three to five 
for fat wethers, according to the season.—The price 
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of Rams, of the country breeds, previous to 1802, was 
from three to five dollars.—The Persian was perhaps 
the highest priced Ram sold from the Revolution ap 
to 1802. 

(c) The Mutton of this Country —The mutton of Virgi- 
nia has always been deemed excellent. ‘The best muttou 
has however been derived from the Sheep of Curracoay 
imported many years since, and generally extended. ‘The 
tail of these animals is esteemed a great delicacy, altho 
by no means s0 large as that of the Barbary race. The 
‘Curracoa are all coarse wooled, tho’ very thrifty in feed, 
ing, and fatten at an early age. General Washingtoa 
receiyed as a present, from a Mr. Athol, of Antigua, 
some West India Sheep, perfectly hairy and muely re- 
sembiing Deer, bat delicious as mutton, These tropical 
strangers soon lost their hair, which softened inte woo) 
as a pr@kection from the inclemency of a colder climate, 
From the facts of coarse wooled Sheep always pro- 
ducing the best mutton, at all ages and in all countries, 
jt may fairly be supposed, that Merinos will fail in these 
respects; but if the Merinos are pot so well suited te 
the interior, they are certainly amply provided with 
every requisite for the exterior economy of our citizens. 


(d) The heaviest Pleece. ‘The ficece of Bakewell, the 
first premium Lamb at the Arlington Sheep-Shcaring in 
1805, weighed 12lbs. 50z. clean wool—In answer to 
certain queries proposed to the agent at Smith's island, 
and others conversant therewith, I3lbs. is reported as 
the greatest fleece ; but as the Smith Island sheep have 
generally a good deal of sand in their fleeces, Bakcwell’s 
fleece may be considered as superior.—Mr. Foote’s Bad’ 

er, a lamb of Mr. Peter’s, and one of Mr. Calvert's 
all of the Arlington long woolcd, averaged 10 Ibs.—5 bbs. 
of clean wool is nevertheless an ample and indeed a 
great average fleece for American flocks. 

(e) The Pitce of Wool. The price varies—-Wool te 
ihe South is generally sold in the dirt, from one to three 
shillings per pound—Tuirty cents ought to be deemed 
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an average value for unwashed. We should hope that 
this slovenly practiee, of selling wool and filth together, 
will now give place to a more desirable system. Three 
pounds to a fleece appears a fair average. It is cer: 


tainly enough for the South. 


[f] We have Wool as fine. That we have some 
wool, and native wool, as fine as that of England in 
gencral, no doubt exists ; but this is very partially found 
in our wide extended territory. Inattention, and the 
promiscous intercourse of flocks, have greatly mixed 
the fine wool with the coarse; yet in most flocks some 
fine wooled samples are to be met with. The Smith’s 
Island is f9e—probably fine wool was first placed there, 
and there it stil remains, in along extended line from 
generation to generation again, for the Island has re- 
ceived no race from abroad. Most American Sheep 
have three distinct wools upon the same carcass—The 
neck and shoulder fine, the body good, and the hips 
and thighs coarse. English Sheep are more uniform in 
the quakity of their wools. 


Lg] Few Sheep keep their Prime longer than? Years. 
Four years or the full nouth may be considered as the 
ripest age for Sheep. Ewes generally fail in milk after 
this period, and wethers do not fatten so well when 
their teeth begin to wear. Six years would be a safe 
age to prune a flock at, when ewes and wethers should 
both be prepared for the knife. It is essential, in rais- 
ing improved Sheep, to examine the Ewes frequently, 
to ascertain whether they be good nurses, since many 
ewes, to appearance well looking, are but indiiferent 
milkers. 










































{hr} it ere or a Ewe to Lamb twice a¥ear. It is 
rare, but sométimes happens. Ihave known Ewes to 
yean atalmost all seasons Young Ewes which have 
been kept from Ram, for a length of time, will some- 
times receive him, atextra seasons, and produce accor. 
dingly. It very seldom occurs, except with young Ewes. 
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_ [i] Premiums given by Government. Some of the 
State Governments have already adopted this measure. 


[4] A perfect breed of Domestic Animals. Our breeds 
of Domestic Animals are sufficiently perfect for their va- 
rious uses—Sheep excepted. Horses have arrived at a 
peculiar degree of perfection, and importations from Eng. 
land, have within a few years been immense.—For tse- 
ful purposes, we want no more, yetitis truly melancho- 
ly, to see how few of these imported animals, have con- 
duced to the benefit of rural employments. Few of the 
stock of Highflyer, or Eclipse have descended from 
their dignity so far as to minister to the duties of Agri- 
eviture. The patient animal who draws the Plough, is a 
better servant of the Republic, than the gallant courser 
who wins the race. ‘That blooded Horses have their me: 
rits, is most true, but unfortunately these merits are mach 
obscured, by being more devoted to the pursuits of plea- 
sure, than the practice of industry——-The wealthy and 


careless may indulge in the delights of the Turf, but they 
should remember, that the enjoyment of their favorite 
pleasures, gives nothing to virtue and industry, but is ra- 
ther an encouragement to idleness and vice. 


[2] As tothe food. ‘The food proper for sheep, is to 
be found in all lands, very rich and very wet ones except- 
ed. Rank grass purges, and wet grass rots sheep. ‘The 
grass of hills is most preferable. Old lands which bave 
put up white clover, are particularly healthful for this 
delicate animal, but to all pastures, whether high or low> 
some portion of wood should be attached. This in Sum- 
mer serves as a protection from the Meridian heat, and 
in winter screens them from driving snows. In Spring, 
sheep should be driven to woods, where they browse up. 
on the young twigs and buds, which operate as an aperi- 
ent medigine atter the long feeding on dry provender. 

« Sheep should mot be kept in close sheds. Nothing in 
jures sheep more than confinement. ‘They seem by 
nature free, andare so Domestic as to need little controul. 
The close mephitic atmosphere, generated in hot stables 
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is highly injurious to the tender organs of sheep, and‘ al. 
though a shelter is useful, in wet freezing weather, itg 
only use is to keep their beds dry, for their bodies fee} 
harm only from lying on wet ground, and not from falling 
weather. 

{ m] The most common diseases. The diseases of Eng- 
fad and America are yery similar, and often pro- 
peed dgom the same causes, although the climate is natu- 
rally @ Terent.. The scower generally attacks in the 
spring, and often proceeds from eating young clover.— 
When appears at this season, itis generally cured by 
shearing the animal which giving a free vent to perspir- 
ation, cheeks and ultimately conquers the disease. When 
at other seasons, dry meal and salt, is perhaps the bes¢ 
medicine, and high short pastures the best regimen. 


[ n] The running at the nese. I can by no means agree 
with the Pennsylvania farmer, as it respects this disease, 
My experience has shewn me, that a running at the nose 
is liable to all ages, and conditions of sheep, and is gen- 
erated by damp foul weather, want of salt, and crouded 
folds.—I have knownit to occur and disappear within a 
few days.—l have no idea of its being a concomitant of 
the rot, but rather think it an influenza, liable to be gene. 
tated and removed by the state of the atmosphere. 


The rot.—I consider as a local disease almost entirely 
confined to the liver of the animal, and in no wise con- 
tagious. Parkenson in his Practical Farmer, gives a mi- 
nute and satisfactory explanation of this formidable dis- 
ease, from actual experiment—It is certain that the rot 
always proceeds from feeding in moist places where 
animalcule are generated, and thence imbibed by the 
sheep.—A sheep dying of rot, will always be found to 
have a morbid liver, and by use of glasses small flowkes 
or insects, will be perceived therein. ‘lhe rot never ori- 
ginates in frozen weather, because such iusects could noy 
then exist. The rot when taken, admits of no cure other 
than nature may perform, nor is it contagious, from its 
being the effect of extra causes. -Ali sheep which. feed 
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_ in moist places, are not alike affected, some escane fortds 
itously. and do not imbibe the insects, others perhaps im- 
bibe, but froma peculiar state of the stomach, discharge 
them without injury. Some few, have their livers heal 
ed, but generally speaking tlie disease is fatal. Sheep do 
not always waste away with this disorder; they some-_ 
times die fall fat; and the experietice of Smithfield, tends 
to shew, tliat it is no injury to the niutton. A sniall pen- 
dulous bag appears under the jaws in the latter stages of 
the disorder ; when this appears, the farmer may proceed 
to save his wool, and pelt, for death invariably follows 
this symptom. 

[ p | The fleeces ave chpped. Sheep in all parts of tlie Uni- 
ted States, Smith’s Island excepted, are clipped once 
ayear. ‘This should be done as early as the season will 
permit, or considerable loss in wooi wiii ensue, for the 
animal seeks to get rid of its winter's coat, so soon as 
spring weather oceurs, and will rub off much wool in 
course ofa shorttime. The Smith’s Island Sheep are clip- 
ped in April and September, the reasons and practice 
will be made known to the public, in 2 memoir hereafter. 
Lambs unless early and well grown should not be shear- 
ed the first season. The practice of shearing lambs has 
been recommended by Dr. Logan, and other distinguish- 
ed Agriculturalists, but it ean only answer in favourable 
seasons, and when the animals are in fine keep.—A_ wet 
season I should suppese would be very fatal to shorn 
lambs. 

[ q ] The state of our population and habits If 16 years age 
the state of our population, and habits was thought 
unfriendly to sheep farming, the state of our country is 
peculiarly adapted to its encouragement and practice, 
at thistime. ”Tis amazing that the people of the United 
States should so long have been blinded, to a sense of their 
true interests. Strange, that a people who loved the 
name of Independence, should neglect the practice by 
which it is preserved. The rage for importation, seemed 
tohave made our citizens forget, that Providence had 
blessed them with a country abounding with every pos- 
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sible resource fortheir wants Feeble and helpless, in- 
deed must have been the colonists, before the revolution, 
who imported handles from England, to fit to their 
scythes and hoes.—Was America so scarce of wood ag 
tobe unable to furnish this humble requisite, or rather 
was American skill, and industry, still more wanting ? 


The nation has at length awakened from its long and 
dangerous slumber. It is becoming praise-worthy for a 
man to clothe himself from the resources of hisfarm, and 
the industry of his family.—Independence the price of 
Patriots’ labours, and Martyrs’ blood, will bless our 
land, while industry with her joyous train, happiness, and 
content, shall hail the virtuous regeneration of our 
country. The American citizen will no longer seek from 
abroad those comforts which are now to be found at 
home ; and the American Republic shall present to the 
world the commanding spectacle ofa nation—great with- 
in itself—a people prosperous and happy in the enjoy- 
ments derived from Domestic industry, and a Republic 
flourishing in the blessings of rational liberty. May we 
sleep no more. 

DDDIEKEE 
Extract from an Essay on the Calture and Manufacture 
of Flax ; read before the Culpeper Society, for the 
promotion of Agriculture and Domestic Manufac- 
ture—by Jonn Strong, Ese. 


[Continued from Page 128.] 


Flax appears to be better calculated, for the use of a 
private family, than either Hemp or Cotton, and that for 
two very essential reasons. 


First. Because it comes sooner to maturity, and is ea- 
ster cleaned, and rendered fit for the wheel. For by 
water-rotting of Flax immediately as ripe and pulled, I 
have had it spun and wove into cloth in the month of Ju 
ly, that is, within four months after the seed was put in 
the ground. ‘Thisis no small consideration to the needy 
or poor. For them, indeed it is, a great and speedy res 
source. 
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Secondly. A longer thread can be spun thereof, from 
the same quantity of labour and time ; that is, 20 per 
Cent more than of Hemp,.and 100 per Cent more than 
of Cotton. Of this [ am convinced from fair and repeat- 
edexperiments. The task of a spinner of Flax is 12 
cuts or hanks, each of these cuts contain 120 threads 
round a reel of 21-2 yards in circumference, making 
in the whole 3,600 yards, which is a moderate day’s 
work ; some perform much more, but of Cotton it will 
require two persons well skilled, one to card, and the 
other to spin that length of thread in a day, although they 
choose that size most favourable to dispatch. 


With submission, Gentlemen, have I so far endeavour- 
ed to state simply and concise'y, what my small experi- 
ence hastaught me. I regret that it is not more to the 
purpose, and that my knowledge does not enable me to 
trace the subject through all the national, as well. as pri- 
vate benefits, which may be derived from it; a fair state 
ment of which, I yet hope to see, from under the hand of 
some person whose information may amply qualify bim 
for the work, and that it may have a happy influence on 
the active part of our Fellow: Citizens. 


The foregoing experiments were chiefly made during 
thelate War. I hope soon to resume the business of 
manufacturing Linen, and be more accurate in my cal- 
culations ; and where I make further discoveries, shail 
with great pleasure avail myself of the honor of submit 
ting them to your inspection. 


For your kind and polite attention, I beg leave to 
thank you, Gentlemen, and to assure you of that amity, 
and esteem with which I regard each individual of this 
Society. And that 


‘ 


I am, Gentlemen, 
Your devoted humble servant. — 


Joun StTropr, 
20 
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Extract from Lord Somerville’s Essay on Sheep. 


Continued from page 136. 


M. Pictet, editor of the Bibliotheque Britannique, in 
frequent details of the success which attends these sheep, 
both on the national farms near Paris, and on his own, 
near Geneva, where his flock consists of 400 Merino 
sheep, says, in his 210th Number—* In our Journal, we 
have given the fifth annual report of our flock of the 
pure blood, originally drafted from that of Rambouillet. 
It is now clearly proved, by the experience of a great 
many husbandinen, thet the Merino breed succeeds re- 
markably well, and without degenerating ; and that this 
valaable acquisition, which france owes, in a great mea- 
sure, to the managers of Rambouillct, is fully establish- 
ed. The Merinos must keep their ground, from the very 
nature of things; for hasbandmcx will employ their 
capitals in the way they find most advantageous. 


* It is now almost unnecessary to publish facts which, 
‘with a little variation, are merely repetitions of what 
has before taken place ; but, as the pr«judices of husband- 
men are very difficult to remove, in endeavouring to 
convince the incredulous it is necessary to lay before 
them all the proofs we possess; and there is always 
something new occurring. 


“ One hundred and fouricen store ewes (brebis porti- 
eres) of the pure blood, have reared 111 lambs (56 rams, 
and 55 ewes). In the commencement of the lambing 
season (in the first fortnight of December), we had ten 
miscarriages. I was from home at the time, and the 
only reason my shepherd could assign for this accident 
(a rare one in well managed flocks) was, that the ewes 
had got a a custom of leaping over a ditch in one of the 
inclosures. However this may be, the deficiency was 
almost made up, by tenof the ewes having twins, only 
one of which died. 

“ ‘The quantity of wool has not been so considerable 
this year as last, probably owing to the coldness of the 
weather, or some particular state of the air, and of the 
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pastures, as the same thing has been observed in other 
well managed flocks, and as my own has always been 
kept in the best possible state. The mean weight of the 
fleeces of the store ewes, was 7 Ib. 102. (pois de mare).” 


* In a private letter, he says—* Ihave much admired 
the samples of wool you have caused to be directed to 
me; I like tosee your perseverance gets the better of 
prejudices among your neighbours. ‘The Spanish breed 
of Sheep is a true mine, which the English have refosed 
to explore tillnow. 1 don’t know whether I am mista- 
ken, but I suspect in you a higher opinion of that breed 
than you were pleased to own. It seems that, in order 
to reconcile your prejudiced countrymen to the admissi- 
on of these foreign sheep, you disguised them under the 
Ryeland and South Down cloak ; and knowingt hat meat 
and fat are, in England, the necessary passports of good 
fleeces, you particularly insisted upsn the carcass being 
not injured by the introduction of the Spanish blood. Is it 
your opinion that there will be more profit for you in 
crossing the Spanish rams with the Ryeland and Sout® 
Down ewes, than in breeding the Spanish in and in?— 
Have you any experimeat which makes you suppose that 
a degeneration would take place by persevering exchu- 
sively in the same blood? Now, if there was no degene- 
ration, ( as I am led tosuppose by my experience, and 
that of many others in Franee,) would not there be in- 
finitely more profit in keeping the pure Spanish breed, 
than by crossing? ‘The reputation of that excellent 
breed cannot but increase and extend annaally in Great 
Britain. If the monopoly created by your wool laws, in 
favor of the manufacturer, was once abolished, the Span- 
ish sheep would, no doubt, grow more and more popular 
The advantages I experience, by the keeping of that 
breed, wuld certainly be still greater with you, since 
you have al: eady h red out Spanish Rams at one hundred 
guineas per ann whereas, [ could not sell them higher 
than twenty-five. You will see, however, in the Num- 
ber of September, of the Bibliotheque Britannique, that 
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the prodace of my flock is immense, considering the ca. 
pital. I should learn with great pleasure, that the num. 
ber of these sheep is increasing in England ; I shall say, 
in the terms of Washington, ‘ the multiplication of use. 
ful animals is a common blessing to mankind’ National 
jealousy, on that point, is highly absurd. Industry has 
an immense field; and, if rival nations, instead of cross- 
ing each other in agricultural and commercial views, en- 
deavored to take the lead in useful improvements, and 
emulate each other in all good things, they would be reci- 
procally subservient to the prosperity of their neighbors, 
without hurting their own. There would be more hap. 
piness for all individuals, and more people to enjoy it. 
So much for a dream! I come to the samples of your 
flock. 


“T have, in my collection, samples of all English 
wools ; your Ryeland is comparable to most of the Spa- 
nish wool of commerce ;. but the improvement is evident 
in the cross ; the half Ryeland half Spanish, has all the 
qualities of fine Spanish wool. There is one quality, 
which is peculiar to the prime Leonese, viz. an extreme 
softness, joined with strength and elasticity. Atl your 
samples seem to partake, ina high degree, of that quality; 
and it is peculiarly remarkable in the cross of Ryeland§ 
Now I suspect it may be partly owing to the rubbing of 
ochre, after the Spanish fashion ; I was led to think so by 
observing areddish tinge §§ in your samples, which | 
suppose to have been washed on the back, and by re- 
membering that you had countenanced that method.— — 
Be so good as to tell me whether it was so or not? I 
take the liberty of sending here inclosed, a sample in the 
yolk, of one of my bestrams, I have not yet met with 





& It was to thiswool that, within ten days after the receiptof this letter, the premiums wer 
adjudged, by the Committee of the Bath and West of Engiand Socicty. 


§$ The co..mon colour of the soil. NotLing has been rubbedin. A trial was made, three year’ 
ago, on some Ryeland sheep, in order to prove whether ochre tended, in any degree, to give a soft- 
ness to the wool ; butit appeared to have a contrary effect, if any. No trace of such a practice 
could be discovered amongthe Shepherils in Spain, as has been stated; yet in some parts it may 
prevail. Some fleeces, brought from Spain in 1800, were analized by Dr. Garnett, and no ocbre 
could be discovered. M Lasteyrie agrees in the disuse of ochre, and considers it as anapplicati- 
on - prevent he skins from blistering, in the sua, immediately after shearing ; in no other wav 
wagtu! 
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a finer fleece among many hundred Spanish beasts § that 
[ have examined; as well those lately imported from 
Spain, as the flocks that have been naturalized these 
many years. ‘I'hat ram belongs to the seventh or eighth 
generation, born in France, out of the original flock 
arrived from Spain, alway breeding in and in, witha 
remarkable crease of weight in the animals and ia 
their fleece. These facts deserve attention. You may 
see in the last report of Tessier and Hazard, concern. 
ing the Sheep of Rambouillet, the results of the com- 
parison between the newly arrived Spanish rams and 
ewes, and the old stock issued from individuals drawn 
from Spain eighteen years ago; lt have seen the two 
flocks, and would have prejudged the fact as it is stated. 
In my flock, the mean weight of the fleeces of the ewes 
of the Rambouillet breed, has been seven pounds twelve 
ounces (pois de mare) in the yolk. Now, the mean 
weight of the fleeces of the Spanish ewes arrived fast 
year at three of my neighbours’ premises, has been five 
pounds. As to the comparative fineness, no better cri- 
terion could possibly be obtained, than the price fixed by 
the merchants and manafacturers in the publie sale at 
Rambouillet. The manufacturers do not act at random, 
when they give a price fullas high for that wool as for 
the prime Leonese, eoming from Spain; they have 
known its value, by repeated experiments, these many 
years.” [ To be continued.] 


§ A French idiom expressive of Sheep. 
1 
D>>> (KEE 


INTERNAL Prospects. 
D292 KEK 
While our fellow citizens on the sea board, have been 
harrassed and embarrassed, by the increasing impedi- 
ments to a free and lucrative commerce ; the people of 
the western country have great cause of gratitude to 
Heaven, for the pleasing and happy prospects which are 
daily opening to their view. The annals of the world 
dy not afford an instance of a country so swiftly advan- 
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cing to wealth and importance, as the western part of 
America. The timeiseasily recollected by thousands 
around us, when the sound of the axe was unheard in 
our forests, and savages and beasts of prey inhabited 
every part of the states of Kentucky, Tennessee, Ohio, 
&c. The contrast is as sublime as it is astonishing. The 
arts and sciences have already attained to a degree of 
perfection, which in many countries would have requir: 
ed the experience of centuries ; and in no part of the con. 
tinent has agriculture flourished to a greater extent. The 
world might in vain be searched for a country, where al} 
the necessaries, and many of the luxuries of life, could be 
so easily obtained, as in this favoured clime. Manufac- 
tories, also, have recently received considerable attenti. 
on—and we sincerely trust that the day is not very di- 
stant, when our farmers shall no longer be under the ne- 
cessity of pedling the surplus products of their farms to 
provide decent and comfortable apparel for their families, 
s\s acorroboration of the reasonableness of this hope, it 
may be well to state that in procuring their late supplies 
of goods, our merchants begin to think it proper to pur- 
chase smaller quantities of foreign cloths than they have 
been in the habit of procuring, and to make much greater 
purchases of Domestic Manufactures. 


At this day the western country exhibits a scene of 
prosperity, unrivalled by the examples of former years. 
The season has been unusually propitious, and crops 
were hever known 2 be so abundant as at present. 
Corn will be a drug—it is said that it can be purchased 
in some places for ten or twelve cents per bushel. 
Wheat is in great abundance, although it has sustained 
some small injury from a specics of the Hessian fly. The 
crops of rye exceed those of former years. The quanti- 
ty of fruit (with the single exception of peaches) has ne- 
ver been equalled in this country—and every other pro- 
duction of the earth bears at least an equal proportion to 
the above. 

[Nat. Intelligencer.] 
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ON CIDER, 


Directions for making sweet, clear Cider, that shall re- 
tain its fine flavor, and keep good for a long time in 
casks, like wine. Maryland Republican. 


There ate persons in this country, who have for 
years been in the habit of making a particular fine rich 
and sweet Cider, which they sell from six to ten dollars 
per barrel: the method of doing it they have endeavored 
to keep a profound secret. 

The writer of this being acquainted with the art, is de- 
sirous that all Cider makers may profit by it; and takes 
this method to make it generally known. 


It is ofimportance in making Cider that the mill, the 
press, and all the materials be sweet and clean, and the 
straw clean from must. To make good Cider, fruit 
should be ripe (but not rotten) and when the apples are 
ground, if the juice is left in the pumice 24 hours, the Ci- 
der will be richer, softer, and higher coloured ; if fruit is 
all of the same kind, itis generally thought that the Ci- 
der will be better ; as the fermentation will certainly be 
more regular, which is of importance. The gathering 
and grinding of the apples, and pressing out the juice, is 
a mere manual! labor, performed with very little skill in 
the operation :—but here the great art of making good 
Cider cOmmences; for as soon as the juice is pressed 
out, nature begins to work a wonderful change in it — 
The juice of fruit, if.left to itscif, will undergo three 
distinct fermentations, all of which change the quality 
of this fluid. The first is the vinous; the second the 
acid, which makes it hard and prepares it for vinegar ; 
by the third it becomes putrid The first fermentation 
is the only one the juice of apples should undergo to 
make good Cider. It is this operation that separates the 
filth from the juice, and lcaves it a clear, sweet, vinous 
liquor. ‘Lo preserve it in this state is the GREAT SECRET; 
this is done by fumigating it with sulphur, which checks 
any further fermentation. and preserves it in its fine vi- 
nous state. It is to be wished that all cider makers 
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would make a trial of this method; it is attended with 
no expence and but little trouble, and will have the de- 
sired effect. 

I would recommend that the juice, as it comes from 
the press, be placed in open headed casks or vats; in 
this sitnation, it is most likely to undergo a proper fer- - 
mentation, and the person attending may with great 
correctness ascertain when this first fermentation ceases; 
this is of great importance and must be particularly at- 
tended to. ‘The fermentation is attended with a hissing 
noise, bubbles risng to the surface, and there forming 
a soft spungy crust over the liquor. When this crust 
begins to crack, anda white froth appears in the cracks 
level with the surface of the head, the fermentation is 
about stopping. At this time the liquor is in the fine 
genuine clear state, and must be drawn off immediately 
into clean casks ; and this is the time to fumigate it with 
sulphur. To do this take a strip of canvas or rag, about 
two inches broad and twelve inches long, dip this into 
melted sulphur, and when a few pails of worked Cider 
are put into the cask, set this macth on fire and hold it in 
the cask, till it is consumed, then bung the cask and 
shake it that the liquor may incorporate with and retain 
the fumes; after this fillthe cask and bungit up This 
Cider should be racked off again the latter part of Fe- 
bruary, or first of March ; and if not as clear as you 
wish it, put in isinglass to fine it, and stir it well; then 
put the cask ina cool place where it will not be disturb- 
ed, for the fining to settle. Cider prepared in this man- 
ner willkeep sweet for years. 

It is certainly of great importance to the people of A- 
merica to cultivate the fruit thatis natural to the soil of 
their country, and to make the most of the fruit which 
the soil produces ; especially, when its produce is an ar- 


ticle of value, and of great consumption in this country. 
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